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beginning to flourish in the same city. There were three great
churches which became famous for their schools: the cathedral
school taught by William of Champeaux, the school of the Collegiate
Church of Ste Genevieve, and the school of the Canons of S.
Victor, known to posterity because of the renowned theologians
and mystics, Hugh and Richard of S. Victor. Abelard himself
taught on the "Mount" of Ste Genevieve. Although during his
lifetime the school of Ste Genevieve was thronged with students,
by the middle of the century it had, with S. Victor, materially
declined in importance. This left the cathedral school in a position
of pre-eminence.
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that it was due to Abelard
that two of the indispensible conditions for the formation of a
university were to be found at Paris in the middle years of the 12th
century, namely the existence of a large number of students and a
multiplicity of masters. The actual date at which this collection
of students and masters became organised into the University of
Paris is unknown, but it is certain that it came into being some time
between 1170 and 1175. The University of Paris received a charter
from Philip Augustus in 1200 and was fully recognised by the Pope
in 1231, but it was an acknowledged institution many years before
its official recognition. Its importance for us lies in the fact that it
was the mother of our own ancient universities.
In the 12th century the word "university" had quite a different
meaning from that which it bears to-day. Universitas simply
meant a gild or corporation and there were universities of
merchants and tailors as well as of scholars. For their own mutual
benefit and protection, scholars and teachers formed themselves
into associations, and we come across the terms universitas
scholarium and universitas magistrorum. At Bologna, the wealthy
students of law formed a university of scholars which was far more
important than the teachers who were employed and ruled by them.
The University of Paris was an association of masters and served as
the model for Oxford. Thus in mediaeval times the word universitas
signified an association of scholars or masters and it was a later
development to apply the term to the collection of buildings in
which the teaching took place.
The usual mediaeval term for a university was studium generate.
Any "school" or place of learning was a studium, but a studium
generate was open to scholars from all lands and instruction was
given in at least one "faculty" other than arts. In the 13th century,